A  SIMI-MOMTHIV  REPORT  ON  MEW  0  E  V  E  I  O  P  M  E  M  T  $  , 
TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Trends  and  Issues 


Pnttinit  its  own  house  in  order.  Harvard  has 
completed  investigations  of  three  teachers  who  stood 
on  the  Fifth  Amendment,  refused  to  tell  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  whether  they  had 
been  members  of  the  Communist  Party.  Significance: 
the  actions  taken  are  in  line  with  Harvard’s  claim  that 
responsibility  for  dealing  with  offenses  against  aca¬ 
demic  freedom  must  rest  in  the  academic  community. 

Harvard  Corporation’s  findings  revealed  that  only 
one  of  the  three  had  been  a  member  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party;  since  this  took  place  nine  years  ago  “in  a 
very  different  climate  of  political  opinion,”  he  will  not 
be  dismissed,  but  will  be  placed  on  probation. 

H'orld^s  first  educational  TV  station  went 
on  the  air  in  Houston,  Tex.,  May  25.  After  a  month 
of  delays  caused  by  late-arriving  equipment,  the  U.  of 
Houston’s  KUHT,  VHF  Channel  8,  made  its  first  tele¬ 
cast.  The  station  went  on  with  15,000  watts  video 
power  and  7,500  audio. 

Soaring  state  aid  to  schools  is  reported  by 
the  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce.  A  recent 
analysis  of  education  expenditures  made  by  that  group 
shows  that  the  states  have  increased  spending  for 


school  operations  by  88^  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  'The  jump  was  from  a  total  of  $2,707,000,000 
in  the  school  year  1945-46  to  $5,084,000,000  in  1950-51. 
Per  pupil  jump  in  the  same  period  was  from  $136  to 
$224,  a  65%  rise.  The  study  states  that  each  year 
after  1945-46,  nation-wide  expenditures  exceeded  that 
of  the  prior  year  by  more  than  $300,000,000  —  the 
amount  advocated  as  Federal  aid  to  education  by  pro¬ 
ponents  of  that  plan. 

Academic  freedom  is  not  destroyed  by  Con¬ 
gressional  investigations,  says  Ralph  W.  McDonald, 
president  of  Bowling  Green  State  U.  While  deplor¬ 
ing  abuse  on  the  pajrt  of  investigating  committees.  Dr. 
McDonald  declared  that  academic  freedom  will  likely 
be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  as  a  result  of 
investigations.  “I  do  not  see  scared  people  on  college 
faculties,”  he  said.  “The  professor  of  honesty  and 
integrity  can  and  does  teach  as  freely  as  ever  without 
reason  to  fear.” 

‘^Life  adjustment’’  is  a  hazard  to  national  de¬ 
fense,  according  to  Stewart  S.  Cairns,  U.  of  Illinois. 
His  reason;  current  and  future  potential  shortages  of 
scientific  and  engineering  manpower  make  it  essential 
that  the  high  school  course  aim  at  revealing  scientific 
talent  among  students.  “Given  an  irrelevant  high 
school  program,”  Mr.  Cairns  continues,  “it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  guess  which  students  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  toward  engineering  (and  science),  with  the 
result  that  we  can  expect  an  unnecessarily  large  num¬ 
ber  of  misfits.”  He  suggests  that  the  current  shortages 
of  engineers  and  scientists  may  provide  opportunity 
to  restore  “some  of  the  essentials  of  mathematics  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  schools.” 


•  Administration 

How  dangerous  is  Dewey?  asks  Frederic  Ernst 
in  May  Atlantic.  His  answer:  not  nearly  so  dangerous 
as  some  of  his  critics. 

Latest  line  of  attack  on  “new  education,”  says  Mr. 
Ernst,  is  warning  against  the  teachings  of  Dewey.  He 
cites  Albert  Lynd’s  recent  Atlantic  article,  “Who  Wants 
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Progressive  Education?”  as  an  example,  then  chal¬ 
lenges  the  arguments,  one  by  one.  Some  points: 

(1)  Mr.  Lynd  warns  parents  they  must  study 
Dewey’s  basic  philosophic  beliefs  if  they  are  to  under¬ 
stand  what  evil  influences  are  at  work  in  the  modem 
classroom.  Since  Dewey  was  a  pragmatist,  parents 
ought  to  familiarize  themselves  with  this  philosophy 
and  with  “the  blessings  of  instrumentalism.*  But,  says 
Mr.  Ernst,  parents  will  not  care  to  take  a  course  in  in¬ 
strumentalism,  and  will  be  apt  to  take  a  pragmatic 
view  in  evaluating  the  schools  t(v  which  their  children 
go.  If  the  children  are  progressing  in  their  studies, 
if  they  are  happy,  and  if  thev  are  developing  some 
social  and  ethical  standards,  the  parents  are  content. 
In  short,  parents  will  be  satisfied  with  “new  educa¬ 
tion”  if  it  works. 

(2)  Mr.  Ernst  points  out  that  many  etlucators  who 
disagree  with  Dewey’s  philosophic  theories  find  no 
diflBculty  in  accepting  and  using  his  ideas  on  school 
organization,  pedagogical  methods,  and  curriculum 
remrm.  He  refers  to  an  article  by  Father  O’Rourke 
in  an  issue  of  the  Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Review  in 
which  the  author  criticizes  and  rejects  Dewey’s  phil¬ 
osophic  theories,  but  sa^:  “Surelv  we  can  admit  that 
Dewey  has  made  valuable  contributions  to  American 
education,”  and  later  adds,  “It  is  our  policy  to  make 
our  own  the  good  features  of  any  system.  Such  is  our 
policy  with  regard  to  Dewey’s  theories  of  education.” 

(3)  Those  attacking  Dewey’s  influence  on  our  edu¬ 
cational  practices  are,  says  Xlr.  Ernst,  “rendering  a 
grave  disser\’ice  to  the  national  program  of  mobilizing 
to  the  limit  the  resources  of  a  democratic  society. 
The  contrast  in  ideologies  of  the  forces  now  confront¬ 
ing  one  another  is  pointed  up  even  more  when  it  is 
remembered  that  every  educational  practice  that  bore 
the  slightest  trace  of  Dewey’s  influence  was  elimin¬ 
ated  in  Russia  by  Stalin.  It  will  be  on  the  democratic 
principles  that  Dewey  proclaimed  that  “schools  can 
develop  for  any  emergency  the  potentialities  of  the 
oncoming  generation.” 

**Tlie  corn  must  be  popped  in  the  popping 
machine,  and  someone  must  count  nickels  at  the 
lunchroom  door.”  This,  writes  Principal  G.  L.  Cous- 
san,  St.  Francisville  (La.)  high  school,  is  the  type  of 
excuse  many  principals  give  for  failing  to  help  their 
teachers  grow  professionally.  How  can  the  principal 
cope  with  the  many  problems  that  face  him  and  still 
devote  time  to  training  his  staff?  For  one  thing,  Mr. 
Coussan  answers,  the  principal  must  learn  to  delegate 
detail  work  to  his  staff,  \fost  imiJortant,  he  must 
consider  others  of  his  staff  as  thinking  educational 
workers  who  require  time  and  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional  growth. 

'The  principal  must  keep  aware  of  current  literature 
dealing  with  any  subject  a  special  committee  may  be 
studying.  He  can  then  suggest  sources  of  information 
on  that  subject.  He  must  also  keep  track  of  confer¬ 
ences,  special  speakers,  or  workshops  in  the  area  and 
arrange  for  teachers  to  attend. 

Faculty  meetings  should  provide  opportunity  for 

those  who  have  made  special  studies  to  share  their 


experience  with  the  whole  staff.  Committee  reimrts  of 
value  should  be  mimeographe<l  so  that  all  teachers 
may  have  a  permanent  record  of  the  work  of  these 
groups. 

Special  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  interests  of 
teachers  in  various  fields,  giving  teachers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  this  professional  growth  or  in- 
service  training.  Demonstration  lessons  taught  by 
good  teachers  from  within  the  school  as  well  as  by 
others  are  effective  for  this  purpose. 

The  principal  himself  should  speak  to  community 
groups  such  as  PTA,  American  Legion,  civic  enter¬ 
prises,  and  organizations  contributing  to  community 
welfare.  He  must  urge  individual  teachers  to  do  the 
same. 

Teachers  should  l>e  encouraged  to  assist  the  librari¬ 
an  in  selecting  books  and  periodicals  of  a  professional 
nature  to  be  included  in  the  professional  library.  If 
such  a  library  is  not  already  in  existence,  it  would  Ih* 
well  for  the  principal  to  ask  teachers  to  lend  personal 
books  and  periodicals  to  other  members  of  the  staff. 

Finally,  it  is  beneficial  for  teachers  themselves  to 
participate  in  a  summary  and  evaluation  of  their  activ¬ 
ities  for  professional  growth.  Best  way  to  do  this  is 
to  tabulate  all  activities  which  have  been  useful  to 
students  and  to  faculty  which  have  l)een  c'onducted 
throughout  a  given  year. 

Mr.  Coussan’s  article  appears  in  May  Louisiana 
Schools. 

A  look  at  ‘‘Johnay  on  His  Spot”  is  the  purpose 
of  Cleveland  Heights  (Ohio)  Exchange  Day.  Held 
once  a  year,  the  day  features  a  three-fold  program  for 
acquainting  staff  and  community  with  what  is  going 
on  educationally  at  all  levels. 

The  project  proudly  unveils  the  constructive  efforts 
for  better  service  which  are  taking  place  throughout 
the  school  system.  On  Exchange  Day,  regular  time 
schedules  are  suspended.  Elementary  schools  are  in 
session  from  9  to  11  only;  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  operate  from  1  to  3.  The  schedule  provides 
opportunity  for  interchange  of  observation  between 
teachers  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 
Parents  are  encouraged  to  observe  school  procedures 
above  the  grades  in  which  their  children  are  placed. 

Regular  classroom  activities  are  carried  on.  Ex¬ 
change  Day  is  not  a  show-day,  but  a  regular  workday 
presentation.  Separate  scheaules  are  made  by  build¬ 
ing  principals  so  that  all  activities  within  a  building 
are  shown  and  so  that  no  one  teacher  is  subject  to 
over-long  observation. 

During  noon  recess,  a  luncheon  is  held  in  the  high 
school  cafeteria.  Decorations  and  music  are  provided 
by  the  students,  and  a  display  of  materials  of  a  non- 
departmental  nature  is  featur^.  These  include  visual 
aids,  school  papers,  charts  of  testing  results,  and  com¬ 
munity  services  by  schools.  Remedial  reading,  speech 
and  hearing,  school  camping,  and  other  special  ser¬ 
vices  are  illustrated. 

Last  activity  of  this  three-fold  program  is  a  social 
evening  sponsored  by  one  of  the  PTA  groups. 
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Exchange  Day  has  “increased  the  general  sense  ot 
unity’  among  all  school  levels,”  writes  Charles  A.  Snhr 
in  May  Ohio  Schools. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Yearbook  of  School  Law,  1953,  hy  Lee  O.  Garber.  3HI2 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa.  II4p.  $2.25.  (Fourth  in  the 
series.  Reviews  all  significant  court  decisions  rendered  by 
higher  state  anti  federal  courts  during  the  past  year  in  cases 
involving  public  schools  and  public  education,  .\lso  includes: 
“What  the  Courts  Say  About  Church  and  Public  School  Rela¬ 
tionships.") 

Desirable  I’rocedures  for  Seleetinf;  Textbooks.  .American  Text¬ 
book  Publishers  Institute,  One  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  6p. 
Free.  (Material  which  has  appeared  in  a  number  of  state  edu¬ 
cational  journals.  Useful  for  textbook  committees.) 

The  American  Way  of  Publishing.  American  Textbook  Pub¬ 
lishers  Institute,  One  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  8p.  Single  copy: 
free;  additional  copies;  $4.50  per  hundred.  (Infornuttion  about 
textbook  publishing  which  may  be  useful  in  dealing  with  cur¬ 
rent  controversies  over  textbooks.) 

Teachers’  Salary  Schedules  in  132  Urban  School  Districts  Cher 
100,000  in  Population,  1952-53.  Circ.  No.  4,  1953,  NEA  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  Service,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
33p.  $1.  (Information  on  various  provisions  of  salary  schedules 
for  regular  classroom  teachers  in  18  urban  school  districts  over 
500,000  in  population  and  114  urban  school  districts  100,000 
to  500,000  in  population.  Schedules  are  those  received  by  the 
NEA  Research  Division  up  to  March  15,  1953.) 

Education  in  Lay  Magazines— First  Quarter,  1953.  Circ.  No.  5, 
1953,  NEA  Educational  Research  Service,  1201  16th  St.,N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  35p.  50c.  (Summaries  of  70  articles  covering 
January,  February,  and  March  1953.) 

A  Policy  for  Scientific  and  Professional  Manpower,  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Manpoiver  Council.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway, 
N.Y.  27.  263p.  $4.50.  (The  first  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
scientific  and  professional  manpower  problems.  Suggests  areas 
where  additional  research  and  evaluation  must  be  undertaken 
before  balanced  judgment  can  be  reached.  Make  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  for  action.) 

Improving  Transition  from  School  to  College,  by  Arthur  E. 
Traxler  and  Agatha  Townsend.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y. 
16.  165p.  $2.75.  (Examines  both  guidance  techniques  at  the 
secondary  level  and  the  possibility  of  a  wider  choice  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  the  secondaru  school  curriculum  which  uHll  be 
deemed  acceptable  as  qualifying  the  student  for  college  en¬ 
trance.) 

Student  Charges  and  Financing  Higher  Education,  by  Richard 
ll.  Ostheimer.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27. 
217p.  $3.50.  (Study  undertaken  for  the  Commission  on  Financ¬ 
ing  Higher  Education.  Shows  what  rising  student  charges  mean 
and  will  mean  to  student  enrollment  and  to  the  finances  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  ImportarU  question:  “With  in¬ 
creased  stuiKnt  charges,  will  higher  education  become  less 
democratic?") 


•  Teaching  methods  and  Problems 


Time-saver  for  teaeliiBg  history  is  being 
tried  at  Pompton  Lakes  (N.J.)  high  school.  Because 
U.S.  History  II  now  covers  a  broad  scope  of  work, 
teachers  looked  for  new  methods  to  meet  rigid  time 
schedules.  Tlie  answer;  a  combination  of  curricular 
and  extracurricular  activities  to  cover  five  social  prob¬ 
lems  units  (Crime,  Family  and  Problems  of  Family 
Living,  Mental  Health,  Housing,  and  Discrimination). 
About  five  weeks  are  saved  with  the  new  method. 


.All  five  topics  are  coveretl  by  each  class  by  dividing 
the  class  into  five  groups,  each  one  assuming  one  of 
the  topics.  Work  is  accomplished  outside  regular 
class  sessions.  Groups  are  responsible  for  research 
and  presentation  of  material. 

Each  committee  has  a  chairman  who  is  responsible 
for  supervising  committee  members’  work.  He  breaks 
the  main  topic  into  its  sub-headings  and  assigns  these 
to  members.  Once  a  week,  during  a  supervised  study 
of  ten  minutes,  he  checks  the  progress  of  students  on 
his  committee.  The  chairman  also  supervises  all 
visual  aids  used  in  the  final  presentation. 

One  week  before  reports  are  presented,  all  findings 
iu’e  WTitten  up  in  duplicate.  The  member  retains  one 
copy  for  his  oral  report;  the  other  goes  to  the  chair¬ 
man.  The  latter  reads  all  the  reports,  writes  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  topic  and  a  conclusion. 

Every  student  is  assigned  a  field  trip.  Two  days 
are  set  aside  for  these,  and  arrangements  made  for 
transportation.  Students  working  on  Family  Life 
visit  a  family  welfare  organization,  attend  lectures  at 
a  nearby  university;  students  studying  Crime  visit  do¬ 
mestic  relations  courts,  the  county  and  local  jails  and 
courts,  talk  with  police  and  local  officials;  those  study¬ 
ing  Mental  Health  visit  training  schools  and  other 
institutions,  listen  to  lectures  by  psychologists;  the 
committee  studving  Discrimination  takes  a  conducted 
tour  through  the  area  in  New  York  City  between 
100th  and  122nd  streets.  One  week  prior  to  the  trips, 
each  student  submits  six  questions  that  he  will  ask 
on  his  particular  visit. 

Each  committee  is  assigned  a  day  for  presenting 
its  material  orally.  The  chairman  introduces  the 
topic,  then  each  member  of  his  committee.  Members 
present  reports,  use  visual  aids.  After  the  entire  com¬ 
mittee  has  finished,  the  chairman  gives  his  conclusion. 
The  committee  then  answers  questions  asked  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class,  who  have  been  taking  notes  on 
reports. 

Written  reports  are  compiled  by  the  chairman  and 
submitted  to  the  teacher.  'These  are  placed  in  the 
social  problems  file  or  in  the  visual  aids  file  in  the 
library  for  use  by  other  classes. 

The  project  takes  six  weeks  in  all.  Only  three 
class  perioos  are  allotted  during  these  weeks  for  super¬ 
vised  study.  Committee  reports  last  from  five  to  seven 
days.  Actual  class  time  consumed,  including  field 
trips,  is  about  two  weeks. 

A  full  report  of  this  practical  course  in  history  by 
Donald  H.  Yott  appears  in  May  School  Activities. 

To  promote  flexible  reading  rates,  give 
students  a  series  of  timed  exercises.  Since  most  stu¬ 
dents  are  unable  to  adjust  well  to  changing  reading 
situations,  it  is  up  to  the  teacher  to  show  the  way. 
Timed  exercises,  with  carefully  maintained  individual 
records,  can  stress  this  point,  says  Warren  G.  Cutts, 
Jr.  Some  techniques: 

(1)  Encourage  students  to  skim  over  comprehen¬ 
sion  questions  before  reading  to  get  some  idea  of 
what  they  are  looking  for. 
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(2)  Discuss  what  the  article  is  about,  then  tell 
students  to  skip  supporting  details,  read  for  the  main 
idea  only. 

(3)  Ask  the  readers  what  they  think  they  should 
look  for  in  a  particular  unit  on  the  basis  ot  its  title 
and  introduction. 

(4)  Go  over  difficult  vocabulary  and  unfamiliar 
words  before  reading  (this  technique  can  be  used  to 
develop  skimming  skills  if  students  are  given  only  a 
few  seconds  to  spot  difficult  words  on  each  page). 

(5)  After  the  article  is  read,  ask  questions  about  it. 
When  a  question  is  missed,  have  everyone  return  to 
the  selection  to  see  how  quickly  he  can  locate  the 
exact  page,  paragraph,  and  line  reference. 

Mr.  Cutts’  article  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Administration  and  Supervision. 


•  Professional  Relations 


learning  is  a  goal  of  good 
education,  says  Ray  H.  Simpson.  After  the  student 
has  completed  formal  education,  he  should  find  him¬ 
self  equipped  with  attitudes  and  skills  that  further 
his  learning. 

Too  many  people  learn  only  while  in  contact  with 
a  teacher.  Once  out  of  the  classroom,  incentive  ends. 
To  gujird  against  this,  teachers  should  aim  for  a  learn¬ 
ing  situation  that  helps  the  student  develop  skills  in 
identifying  and  selecting  problems  of  importance  for 
solution.  This  practice  in  critical  and  analytical 
thinking  cannot  be  achieved  merely  from  attacking 
problems  assigned  by  the  teacher,  says  Mr.  Simpson. 

Teachers  and  students  in  educational  psychology 
and  methods  courses  should  use  the  class  as  a  labora¬ 
tory,  make  themselves  “guinea  pigs”  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  these  principles  of  teaching.  This  experience, 
in  combination  with  observation  and  practice  in  the 
types  of  schools  where  they  will  later  teach,  provides 
the  prospective  teachers  with  understanding  of  the 
role  of  both  teacher  and  learning. 

Improving  Teacher-Learning  Processes,  by  Ray  H. 
Simpson.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  Inc.,  55  5th 
Ave.,  New  York  3.  512  pages.  $5. 

What  it  takes  to  teach  is  discussed  in  May  Sew 
Mexico  School  Review.  Based  on  Group  13  of  the 
Fourth  National  Conference  on  Higher  Education, 
the  article  check  lists  eight  “competencies”  to  be  a 
good  teacher.  The  eight: 

(1)  A  teacher  must  be  able  to  recognize  the  wide 
range  of  patterns  of  development  among  children. 

(2)  He  must  be  able  to  find  situations  which  pro¬ 
duce  “desirable  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge.’’ 

(3)  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  stimulate  demo¬ 
cratic  thinking  and  ways  of  living. 

(4)  Since  teaching  involves  using  many  resources 
to  solve  problems,  methods  must  agree  with  the  best 
principles  of  learning. 

(5)  Teaching  also  involves  developing  the  problem¬ 
solving  capacity  of  children. 


(6)  A  teacher  must  be  able  to  maintain  the  proper 
educational  climate  in  the  classroom.  But  the  teach¬ 
er’s  capabilities  should  not  be  limited  to  the  classroom. 

(7)  The  teacher  must  work  cooperatively  with 
parents,  social  agencies,  community  groups,  and 
others.  He  must  be  able  to  interpret  education  to 
these  groups,  bring  their  resources  into  the  school 
program. 

(8)  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  dex  elop  an  ade¬ 
quate  working  philosophy  of  education. 

The  article  is  written  by  S.  P.  Nanninga. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Education  Sociology,  hy  Florence  Greenhoe  Robbins.  Henry 
Holt  6  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  543p.  $4.75.  (An 
exciting  new  textbook  for  schools  of  education,  putting  in  per¬ 
spective  a  large  number  of  educational  developments  and  prob¬ 
lems  not  previously  dealt  with  in  one  place.  Clear,  readable, 
stimulating,  and  valuable  to  teachers  at  any  level  of  experience. 
A  few  interesting  points;  the  treatment  of  the  scope  of  educa¬ 
tional  sociolom,  of  the  sociology  of  learning,  of  social  class,  of 
religion,  of  the  school  as  a  separate  culture,  of  teacher  reac¬ 
tions  to  new  ideas.  Illustrated.  Bibliographies.) 

“Some  Characteristics  Peculiar  to  Educators,"  by  B.  Everard 
Blanchard.  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  March  1953. 
Dembar  Publications,  Inc.,  Box  737,  Madison  3,  Wis.  60c. 
(Frequency  of  mention  in  a  number  of  studies  of  characteris¬ 
tics  of  educators.) 


•  Curriculum 


Handcrafts  reveal  attitudes  that  tell  much 
about  the  inner  child.  The  feeling  the  child  has  to¬ 
ward  handwork  is  of  ^eat  value,  but  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  is  his  regard  for  the  work  itself,  A  teacher’s 
greatest  satisfaction,  says  Carl  H.  Hamburger,  often 
comes  through  observing  changes  in  pupils’  attitudes. 

Integration  of  handcraft  is  essential  in  realizing  the 
most  from  the  curriculum.  It  offers  one  of  the  best 
means  of  changing  abstract  ideas  into  real  and  life¬ 
like  situations  through  the  use  of  hands  in  changing 
the  form  and  shape  of  material.  Appreciation  of  ma¬ 
terials  comes  best  through  handling  the  materials, 
forming  and  shaping  them,  using  them  to  create  a  de¬ 
sired  article. 

Attitudes  toward  tools  are  also  important,  says  Mr. 
Hamburger.  When  a  child  finds  that  improper  care 
of  a  tool  or  the  wrong  use  of  a  tool  hinders  him  in 
his  activity,  he  has  leanied  a  useful  lesson.  Handcraft 
should  help  him  achieve  a  greater  respect  for  all  tools, 
appliances,  machines. 

Building  desirable  attitudes  toward  work,  workers, 
materials,  and  tools  is  one  of  the  most  imjmrtant  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  handcraft  program.  The  child  is  offered 
an  opportunity  to  develop  the  desirable  attitude  of  the 
craftsman  toward  his  work.  The  feeling  of  pride  that 
comes  with  having  performed  a  fine  piece  of  work 
with  one’s  own  hands,  the  joy  of  creating,  and  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction  in  completing  a  job  can  come 
only  through  such  firsthand  experiences. 

Mr.  Hamburger’s  article,  “Handcrafts  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools,”  appears  in  May  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Record  (U.  of  Washington  publication). 
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•  Guidance 


\s  vocational  guidance  grows,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  re-examine  some  of  its  principles  and 
practices.  Since  vocational  guidance  is  the  process  of 
assisting  an  individual  to  choose  an  occupation,  pre- 
I^arc  for,  enter  upon,  and  progress  in  it,  it  should  be 
a  continuum,  rather  than  a  group  of  discrete  opera¬ 
tions.  Too  often,  writes  Simon  S.  Olshansky,  schools 
and  agencies  have  institutionalized  these  operations 
into  separate  processes,  without  any  practical  unifica¬ 
tion. 

The  result  of  separating  what  should  he  a  unitar>' 
process  has  often  proved  unfortunate.  Most  of  the 
attention  has  naturally  fallen  on  job  choice  because 
it  is  the  easiest  to  isolate  and  control.  Also,  it  lends 
itself  best  to  academic  study  and  research.  By  and 
large,  preparation,  placement,  and  progress  have  re¬ 
ceived  only  cursory  treatment.  A  great  deal  of 
attention,  for  example,  has  been  given  interest  tests. 
On  the  other  hand,  scant  attention  is  given  to  condi¬ 
tions  which  one  experiences  after  job  choice  is  made. 

Mr.  Olshansky  advocates  that  guidance  be  consid- 
(*red  a  continuum  with  responsibility  centralized  and 
placed  in  a  single  individual.  The  same  counselor 
should  work  with  the  student  from  job  choice  through 
placement  follow-up. 

Chief  advantage  of  such  unification  is  that  job 
choice  is  realistic,  based  on  abilities,  capacities,  and 
interests,  and  on  a  practical  plan  of  achieving  fulfill¬ 
ment.  Another  advantage:  the  realization  that  full 
employment  is  basic  to  job  choice;  that  unless  there 
is  a  job  in  the  field  for  which  one  trains  then  frustra¬ 
tion  rather  than  success  is  the  outcome. 

V'^ocational  guidance  should  be  vital,  rooted  in  the 
facts,  problems,  and  values  of  every  day  life. 

.Mr.  Olshansky’s  article  appears  in  May  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Journal. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Practical  Guidance  Methods,  by  Robert  II.  Knapp.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co..  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  $4.25.  (Comprehen¬ 
sive  presentation  of  individual  and  group  guidance  techniques.) 


•  Ph^Mleal  Education  and  Health 


Scandals  that  rocked  college  athletics  in 

1951  may  have  resulted  from  poor  teaching  methods. 
Although  the  players  involved  had  reached  a  peak  of 
skill  and  understanding  in  sports,  they  were  also  ex¬ 
posed  to  pressures  and  influences  which  resulted  in 
unsocial  behavior.  Thus  conclude  Clyde  Knapp  and 
E.  Patricia  Hagman  in  a  new  book  on  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  for  physical  education. 

The  physical  education  teachers,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  must  deal  with  social,  ethical,  and  physical 
development  of  the  student  as  well  as  with  his  intel¬ 
lectual  progress.  The  concept  of  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  teacher  as  a  sup)erlative  athlete  in  one  or  more 
sports  takes  second  place  to  that  of  the  teacher-leader 
whose  values  are  not  limited  to  competence  in  games. 


dance,  and  related  activities,  but  extend  to  attitudes, 
habits,  appreciations,  and  understandings  essential  to 
modem  living. 

Among  the  topics  covered  in  the  lx)ok  are  current 
findings  in  the  psychology  of  learning,  growth  and 
de\’elopinent,  relation  of  curriculum  to  the  needs  of 
youth,  scientific  use  of  audio-visual  material  for  in¬ 
struction,  and  conduct  of  inter-scholastic  athletics  to 
insure  sound  physical  and  ethical  practices. 

Teaching  Methods  for  Phijsieal  Edueation.  McGraw- 
Hill  series  in  health  education,  physical  education,  and 
recreation.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  .St., 
N.Y.  36.  386p.  $4.73. 

Recreation  leader.**  should  measure  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  their  programs.  Since  many  of  the  re¬ 
search  instalments  are  surprisingly  simple,  the  recrea¬ 
tion  leader  need  not  be  well  schooled  in  statistics  and 
r(*search  techniques  to  do  a  good  job  of  evaluating. 
Jackson  M.  .Anderson  suggests  that  the  following  fac¬ 
tors  in  program  operation  be  evaluated: 

1.  Leadership.  Since  the  activity  drive  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  non-selective,  leadership  is  of  key  imixir- 
tance  in  guiding  participants  to  select  activities  which 
will  benefit  them  most.  Standards  such  as  consider¬ 
ateness,  courage,  health,  intelligence,  professional 
knowledge,  and  sociability  should  be  considered. 

2.  Activities.  The  basic  unit  of  the  community 
recreation  program  is  the  individual  activity.  The 
success  of  the  program  is  dependent  upon  the  success¬ 
ful  conduct  of  various  individual  activities.  Such  items 
as  land  and  water  areas,  buildings  and  indoor  facili¬ 
ties,  leadership  personnel,  recreation  programs,  and 
current  expenditures  should  be  evaluated. 

3.  Time  and  participation.  The  time  element  is  an 
important  factor  in  scheduling  program  activities.  Ex¬ 
tent  of  participation  in  an  activity  depends  upon  the 
time  at  which  the  activity  is  scheduled  and  the  length 
of  the  activity  period.  A  periodic  evaluation  of  the 
program  should  reveal  peak  periods  of  attendance 
and  may  indicate  a  need  for  change  in  time  schedule 
for  certain  activities.  The  number  of  persons  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  program  is  an  index  of  interest.  Periodic 
evaluation  ought  to  include  close  examination  of  parti¬ 
cipation  figures. 

4.  Areas  and  facilities.  Facilities  are  essential  to 
the  operation  of  recreation  activities.  These  facilities 
should  be  evaluated  as  to  number,  size,  and  extent 
used.  .All  recreation  areas  must  also  be  inspected  at 
regular  intervals. 

5.  Community  organization.  The  success  of  the 
c*ommunity  recreation  program  depends  upon  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  community  organization  has  good 
recreation  administration.  The  recreation  director 
should  study  carefully  the  community  agency  or  agen¬ 
cies  having  jurisdiction  over  the  recreation  program. 
Evaluation  may  disclose  a  need  for  change  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  structure  in  order  to  best  meet  the  needs 
of  the  program. 

6.  Finance.  Closely  allied  to  the  success  of  the 
program  is  the  consideration  of  finance.  A  close  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  methods  used  in  obtaining  and  expending 
funds  for  recreation  is  imperative.  It  may  happen 
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that  such  an  examination  will  re\’eal  the  need  for  re¬ 
vising  financial  policies. 

Mr.  Anderson’s  article  appears  in  May  Journal  of 
the  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Recreation. 


•  /tudio-Visual 


Newest  reeordin{{  deviee:  The  “time  com¬ 
pressor”  now  makes  it  possible  to  slim  down  a  45- 
minute  speech  to  fit  a  30-minute  broadcast  spot,  or 
an  hour-and-a-ouarter  oration  to  less  than  60  minutes 
of  air  time,  idea  is  based  on  the  principle  that  we 
can  hear  and  understand  much  faster  than  we  can 
speak.  Since  human  speech  organs  cannot  bo 
speeded  up  much,  the  “time  compressor”  supplies  a 
way  to  fit  sound  to  ear  ability. 

The  machine  takes  speech  or  music  and  compresses 
it  without  changing  me  pitch  as  happens  when  a 
recording  is  simply  speeded  up.  Not  a  single  note  or 
syllable  is  lost.  Some  applications: 

—  “Talking  books”  for  the  blind  presenting  informa¬ 
tion  understandably  at  nearly  twice  present  speed. 

—  Unbelievable  rapidity  and  precision  in  music, 
actually  providing  new  musical  experiences. 

—  Conferences,  conversations,  and  the  like  recorded 
on  less  tape  and  reviewed  in  much  less  time. 

—  New  approaches  to  study  of  speech,  music,  and 
language. 

—  New  techniques  for  teaching. 

Inventors  of  the  “time  compressor”  are  Grant  Fair¬ 
banks,  director  of  the  Speech  Research  Laboratories, 
U.  of  Illinois;  William  L.  Everitt,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering,  U.  of  Illinois;  and  Robert  P.  Jaeger, 
electronics  technician. 

Educational  TV  channels  are  reserved  for 

an  indefinite  period,  according  to  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission.  In  a  public  statement,  the 
FCC  indicated  that  a  growing  number  of  people  be¬ 
lieved  reser\'ation  of  television  channels  for  edu¬ 
cational  use  would  expire  on  June  2.  Pointing  out 
that  the  reservation  would  not  be  for  an  excessively 
long  period  and  would  be  surveyed  from  time  to  time, 
the  Commission  went  on  to  state  that  it  had  “placed 
no  limit  whatever  on  the  duration  of  the  assignment 
of  channels  reser\’ed  for  noncommercial  (educational 
operation.” 

Si^ifi(;ance  of  the  June  2  date  is  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  consider  any  petitions  it  receives  after 
that  date  to  make  changes  in  channel  assignments. 
Commercial  interests  may  petition  for  channels  that 
have  been  reserved  for  educational  TV  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  community,  but  not  used  by  schools.  In  each 
case,  the  FCC  will  hear  all  the  facts  before  making  a 
decision. 

First  statewide  network  law  for  an  educa¬ 
tional  television  system  has  been  passed  in  Oklahoma. 
Backed  with  cash,  equipment,  and  power  to  issue 


bonds,  the  Oklahoma  Educational  Television  Author¬ 
ity  is  a  nationwide  first. 

Oklahoma  pre^ceded  this  first  with  two  otliers  in 
the  same  field.  It  was  first  to  petition  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  set  aside  educational 
channels,  and  Governor  Johnston  Murray  was  the  first 
governor  to  call  a  statewide  conference  on  educa¬ 
tional  television. 

Under  the  newly  established  Authority,  a  network 
is  planned  that  will  nearly  blanket  the  state.  It  will 
include  ten  stations  eventually. 

When  signing  the  bill.  Governor  Murray  said:  “In 
its  field  educational  television  will  have  the  same 
tremendous  impact  that  commercial  TV  has  already 
had  on  the  public.  We  are  hopeful  that  Oklahoma 
will  soon  have  an  educational  TV^  network  capable 
of  providing  these  important  services  to  every  com¬ 
munity  in  the  State.” 

CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Pocket  Catalog  on  Projection  Screens.  Radiant  Manufacturing 
Corp.,  2627  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8,  III.  16p.  Free  (Help¬ 
ful  hints  on  how  to  choose  projection  screens,  what  is  the  best 
fabric,  and  what  is  the  right  size.) 


•  Student  AetMtieg 


When  programs  are  homemade,  children  are 
encouraged  to  learn  rather  than  to  entertain.  Store- 
bought  pageants  and  flowery  operettas  aim  at  amus¬ 
ing  an  audience,  do  little  for  the  child’s  development. 

Programs  that  grow  out  of  classroom  work  are  an 
annual  feature  in  Elkin  ( N.  C. )  schools.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  students  and  teachers  decides  what  the  theme 
is  to  be,  writes  a  “narrative  script.”  When  the  script  is 
complete,  it  is  read  to  teachers  whose  classes  will  be 
participating.  After  additions  and  revisions,  the  script 
is  hectographed  and  handed  out  to  the  students. 

Students  make  scenery  and  costumes,  provide  a 
rhythm-melody  orchestra  for  music.  Original  music 
is  composed  as  needed.  A  65- voice  chorus  supplies  the 
vocal  music.  Every  child  from  the  fourth  through  the 
seventh  grades  is  invited  to  take  part  in  the  pageant- 
acting,  singing,  or  playing  an  instrument  as  he  wishes. 

Details  of  one  of  these  programs  appear  in  May 
North  Carolina  Education. 

Pnpils  manage  their  own  community  at 

LaAnna  Youth  Hostel  in  Pennsylvania.  Fifth  and  sixth 
graders  from  Roslyn  (N.Y.)  schools  spend  a  week 
there  each  spring,  put  into  practice  the  things  they 
have  learned  in  school.  Teachers  act  only  as  guides 
and  helpers. 

The  community  is  run  on  a  democratic  basis,  with 
each  child  and  each  teacher  having  a  voice  in  the 
management.  Children  are  not  told  answers;  they  are 
encouraged  to  explore,  to  discover.  Projects  include 
outd(x>r  cooking  with  menu  planning  and  food  buying, 
preparing,  and  serving;  overnight  hikes;  maps  and  (X)m- 
pass  usage;  star  stucly;  animal  observation  trips;  on- 
the-spot  creative  art;  planning  group  evening  recrea¬ 
tion;  organizing  and  completing  dail\’  chores. 
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UmIdK  a  club  on  the  children  is  one  answer  to 
bringing  the  television-fed  interests  of  youngsters  back 
to  the  elementary  curriculum.  Tired  of  having  “Time 
for  Beany”  replace  interest  in  “time  for  learning”  and 
of  having  “Nutsy  the  Clown”  set  a  pattern  for  behavior 
in  the  halls,  the  faculty  at  Russell  School  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  took  action.  The  result:  a  club  program  timed 
at  c'ompeting  with  the  “television  gang”  for  students’ 
interest  and  enthusiasm. 

First,  a  poll  was  taken  in  each  classroom  to  deter¬ 
mine  both  the  present  and  potential  interests  and 

f)references  of  the  children.  ( Potential  interests  were 
ound  to  be  more  important  than  present,  since  chil¬ 
dren’s  interests  change  quickly  and  future  possibilities 
had  to  be  considered  if  tne  club  program  was  to  be  an 
on-going  activity.)  Ten  clubs  were  organized  from 
the  tabulations  of  the  poll:  a  science  club,  a  coin  and 
stamps  club,  a  newspaper  club,  a  drama  club,  a  papier 
mache  club,  a  folk  dancing  club,  a  hobbies  club,  a 
sewing  club,  and  a  first  aid  club.  All  the  fifth  and 
sixth  graders,  300  children,  chose  to  join  a  club. 

Although  the  immediate  goal  of  the  club  program 
was  to  combat  the  influence  of  television,  the  ultimate 
goal  has  been  to  have  a  program  that  would  enhance 
over-all  educational  objectives.  Club  activities  are 
aimed  at  stimulating  interest  in  and  vitalizing  other 
educational  activities  in  the  school  program.  Clubs 
provide  opiwrtunities  for  pupils  to  aevelop  qualities 
of  leadership  and,  more  important,  the  ability  to  fol¬ 
low.  Each  club  provides  a  setting  in  which  pupils 
contribute  willingly  to  its  endeavors  and  feel  an  ac¬ 
tive  personal  concern  for  its  success.  Club  sponsors 
help  children  explore  and  extend  their  present  and 
potential  interests  and  abilities;  acquire  new  interests 
in  hobbies  and  rewarding  leisure-time  pursuits.  Club 
activities  promote  increasing  growth  in  self-confidence, 
poise,  resourcefulness,  initiative,  courtesy,  and  self- 
control.  Since  the  club  program  is  really  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  some  of  the  objectives  basic  to  educational 
philosophy,  it  has  been  made  part  of  the  school  day. 

Full  discussion  of  Russell’s  clubs  in  action  is  found 
in  May  13  Los  Angeles  School  Journal.  The  article  is 
written  by  Martin  Schwartz. 


•  VocationaUInduHrlal 


From  Indantry  romen  tho  eontrnt  that  is  at 
the  center  of  vocational-industrial  education.  Indus¬ 
try  classifies  this  content  into  two  major  categories: 
s^'cial  manipulative  skills  and  general  knowledge 
about  industry.  Usually,  the  industrial-arts  educator 
will  stress  general  values,  the  vocational-industrial  edu¬ 
cator  the  special.  But  each  must  recognize  that  both 
general  and  special  values  are  present  in  any  course, 
must  help  students  to  recognize  them. 

A  student  who  takes  a  course  in  automobile  mechan¬ 
ics  is  almost  sure  to  leani  consumer  values  as  well  as 
acquiring  a  specialized  skill.  He  cannot  be  told  not 
to  use  his  general  knowledge,  when  he  goes  out  to  buy 
a  car,  because  the  course  has  special  ( vocational )  val¬ 
ues  only.  Similarly,  the  student  in  an  industrial-arts 
course  in  drawing,  woodwork,  or  metal  work  cannot 


be  told  he  should  not  apply  the  skills  in  a  work  situa¬ 
tion  because  the  c-ourse  has  general  values  only. 

Industrial  education  is  simply  one  of  the  many  areas 
in  education.  Since  industry  demands  both  skills  and 
knowledges,  says  G.  S.  Wall,  it  is  up  to  industrial  edu¬ 
cators  to  teach  manipulative  skills  along  with  knowl¬ 
edge  about  industry.  Both  the  general  and  the  special 
functions  of  education  must  serve  to  develop  desirable 
attitudes. 

“A  Challenge  to  Industrial  Educators”  apjx^ars  in 
June  School  Shop. 


•  Adult  Education 


Schools  arc  open  ^round  the  clock  in  Flint, 
Mich.  The  foiu*  o’clock  bells  merely  ring  out  one 
part  of  the  school  day;  later,  thousands  of  adults  troop 
to  classrooms  to  learn,  play,  and  work. 

Feature  attraction  of  the  program  is  recreation. 
Last  winter,  1,463  Flint  adults  enrolled  in  dancing 
classes  alone.  Swimming,  badminton,  physical  fit¬ 
ness  classes,  fly  tying  and  bait  casting,  weight  lifting, 
and  bridge  draw  enthusiastic  crowds.  Besides  the 
recreation  classes  and  the  purely  academic  courses 
offered  for  high  school  and  college  credit,  there  are 
over  100  hobb  y  courses  for  fun,  financial  gain,  or 
peace  of  mind.  These  include  photography,  sewing, 
sign  painting,  china  painting,  ceramics,  woodworking, 
upholstering,  chair  caning,  auto  mechanics,  radio  and 
television  repair,  gift  making,  flower  arranging,  knit¬ 
ting,  and  leathercraft. 

Public  demand  regulates  class  offerings.  As  de¬ 
mand  falls  off,  a  class  is  dropped.  When  the  adult 
recreation  office  receives  a  call  suggesting  a  class,  the 
staff  finds  someone  skilled  and  willing,  asks  him  to 
take  over  a  course  at  $3  an  hour.  Classes  last  from 
2  to  3  hours  a  night. 


•  Parent-Teaeher 


Guiding  principles  for  parents  are  formulated 
by  George  D.  Stoddard,  President,  U.  of  Illinois,  and 
noted  child  psychologist.  He  advises: 

(1)  Listen  to  the  children  —  for  a  change!  Let 
them  think  and  talk,  make  mistakes  and  try  again. 
Some  personal  and  emotional  problems  of  children  can 
be  met  by  talking  them  out;  acting  then  out;  playing 
and  working  them  out.  “The  secret  is  communicatioiu 
and  the  thing  to  communicate  is  affectionate  interest.” 

(2)  Use  the  word  “no”  only  as  a  last  resort.  De¬ 
termine  how  much  can  be  allowed,  not  how  much  can 
be  denied.  State  all  denials  and  prohibitions  explicit¬ 
ly,  even  if  the  child  does  not  seem  to  understand 
tnem  all. 

(3)  Give  the  child  more  trustful  companionship, 
less  judging  and  criticizing.  “This  means  less  of  the 
forward-pass  techniques  —  less  of  handing  children 
over  to  me  whims  of  radio,  'TV,  comics,  and  motion 
pictures.”  Instead,  parents  should  read  to  and  with 
their  children  more,  enjoy  more  games  and  family  ex- 
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peditions  together.  Children  should  be  given  freedom 
to  choose  time,  place,  activity,  and  playmates. 

(4)  Teaching  should  be  by  example.  If  parents 
get  saturated  with  the  good  things,  the  child  will  re¬ 
spond,  if  slowly  and  intermittently.  The  child  should 
not  be  pressed.  The  joy  is  not  in  persuasion  but  in 
self-discovery.  “Self-discipline,  the  acceptance  of  re¬ 
ality,  and  a  zest  for  life  are  the  goals.” 

Hou’  modern  education  works  was  considered 
in  a  series  of  demonstrations  and  conferences  spon¬ 
sored  recently  by  the  Women’s  Division,  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  second  annual  educa¬ 
tion  conference  was  held  in  cooperation  with  local 
parent-teacher  organizations  and  the  city  schools. 

Titled  “Your  Children  and  Their  Schools  —  A  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Day  in  Education,”  confereht^  featured  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  learning  and  teaching  from  kindergarten 
through  adult  schools.  Some  topics:  “How  does  edu¬ 
cation  take  place  in  the  schools  of  today?”  “What 
efiFort  is  made  to  help  the  children  with  problems?” 
“Where  do  the  schools  help  the  students  prepare  for 
occupational  life?”  “Why  is  it  necessary  to  build  and 
re-build  schools?” 


CURRENT  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Happy  Journey:  Preparing  Your  Child  for  School.  NEA,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  32p.  40c.  (Handbook  for  par¬ 
ents  whose  child  will  soon  enter  kindergarten  or  first  grade. 
Prepared  by  Departtncnt  of  Elementary  School  Principal's  and 
National  School  Public  Relations  Association,  NE.\,  and  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.) 


•  Building  and  Equipment 


Facilitie»i  for  a  modern  music  program 

need  to  be  school-wide.  In  Deleware’s  new  Louis  L. 
Redding  Comprehensive  School  each  elementary 
room  has  a  piano,  a  phonograph,  and  an  autoharp. 
In  addition,  each  primary  room  has  a  set  of  rhythm 
instruments  and  each  intermediate  room  has  orches¬ 
tra  bells  and  a  melody  flute  for  each  pupil. 

General  music  classes  in  the  secondary  school  meet 
in  a  music  room  equipped  with  tablet  arm  chairs, 
chalk  boards,  piano,  and  phonograph.  This  room  is 
also  used  for  specialized  groups— band  and  chorus. 
Since  it  is  an  all-purpose  room,  floor  space  is  not 
limited  by  permanent  risers.  Instead,  a  set  of  col¬ 
lapsible  risers  provides  elevation  for  performing 
groups  either  in  the  music  room  or  on  the  adjoining 
stage. 

Other  facilities  for  training  students  with  special 
talents  and  interests  are  also  provided  in  tlie  music 
room.  Four  soundproof  practice  rooms  have  been 
constructed  for  individual  practice  and  small  group 
rehearsals.  Adjoining  the  music  room  is  a  room 
equipped  with  cabinets  for  storing  band  uniforms, 
choral  robes,  and  band  instruments.  The  larger  in¬ 
struments  —  bass  drum,  tubas,  baritones  —  were  pur¬ 
chased  as  regular  school  equipment. 

Description  of  these  music  facilities  by  Floyd  T. 
Hart  appears  in  May  Delaware  School  Journal. 


New  Claggroom  material 


From  .\bas  to  Zosimus  .  .  .  new  Short  Dictioiuinj 
of  Mythology  will  provide  classrooms  with  ready 
reference  to  classics  and  myths.  Percival  George 
Woodcock  has  made  careful  selection  .  .  .  covered 
the  whole  field  of  important  names.  Philosophical 
Library,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  156p.  $3.75. 

For  the  Aw-Minded  .  .  .  Birds  and  Planes:  How 
They  Fly,  by  John  Lewellen.  Nontechnical,  accur¬ 
ate,  and  interesting  comparison  of  man’s  and  na¬ 
ture’s  flying  machines  .  .  .  and  how  each  works. 
Over  100  illustrations.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co., 
432  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  134p.  $2. 

Number  One  Que.stio.n  ...  is  answered  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  with  that  title  by  Norman  Cousins.  Origin¬ 
ally  a  chapter  in  Who  Speaks  for  Man?  .  .  .  now 
reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.  Mr.  Cousins’  reply 
to  a  question  about  prejudice  in  the  U.  S.  raised 
by  a  student  in  Lahore,  India.  Should  assist  young¬ 
sters  who,  like  the  Indian  student,  are  misinformetl 
about  prejudice  in  the  U.  S.  Write  Community 
Relations  Service,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  Single 
copy:  free;  additional  copies:  $2.75  per  hundred. 

Authentic  Tale  of  Railroads  ...  is  found  in 
Trains  Rolling,  by  H.  A.  McBride.  First-hand 
descriptions  of  sections  of  the  great  Pennsylvania 
.  .  .  Baltimore  and  Ohio  .  .  .  smaller  though  im¬ 
portant  Eastern  railroads.  For  enthusiasts  who 
want  to  know  what  goes  on  in  other  countries, 
three  chapters  devoted  to  systems  in  Spain  ,  .  . 
Western  Gennany  .  .  ,  Morocco.  237  photographs 
by  the  author.  Macmillan  Co.,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
11.  2e9p.  $5. 

Magic.  Mystery,  Excitement  .  ,  .  run  through 
The  Extra  Hand,  by  Rene  Prud’hommeaux.  John¬ 
ny  and  Richard  Knight  find  a  summer  filled  with 
excitement  as  they  help  Dr.  Drayton  and  his 
daughter  put  on  a  magic  show.  Characters  range 
from  a  domineering  old  lady  to  a  lovesick  Pekinese 
in  his  novel  of  tnree  nimble-\vitted  youngsters. 
Viking  Press,  18  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  190p.  $2.50 

Facts  and  Fallacies  .  .  .  about  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  .  .  .  answers  some  unfounded  charges  made 
by  critics.  VV-rite  the  Church  Peace  Union,  170  E. 
64th  St.,  N.Y.  21.  Single  copy:  fret*. 

Facts  About  Our  Culture  .  .  .  are  found  in 
American  Life:  Dream  and  Reality,  by  W.  Lloyd 
Warner.  Story  of  a  great  democracy  trying  to  l>e- 
come  more  democratic  ...  at  the  same  time  solve 
the  problem  of  unifying  vast  populations  and  di¬ 
verse  enterprises.  Mr.  Warner  analyzes  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dream  of  rags-to-riches  in  the  light  of  the  real 
influence  of  social  classes  and  color  caste.  Lh  of 
Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 
268p.  $3.75. 

Good  Driving  Attitudes  .  .  .  are  featured  in 
“Mickey’s  Big  Chance.”  New  prize-winning  driver 
attitude  film  for  junior  high  school  students  aims  at 
helping  these  youngsters  become  good  drivers. 
Should  be  seen  in  the  year  just  before  students 
are  old  enough  to  get  driver’s  licenses  or  learner’s 
permits.  16mm  sound  film.  Running  time:  15  min¬ 
utes.  Order  from  American  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion,  Pennsylvania  Ave.  at  17th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.C.  $92.36  color;  $19.80  black  and  white. 
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